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ABSTRACT 

'Forty-eight Social Learni^ng ^Curriculum ,(SLC — an 
innovative educational program for mentally handicapped children) 
administrators were surveyed to compare SLC programs, their 
administrators* personal and -professional chaifact6ristics, and 
subs'^tative responsibilities with special education programs and 

•Administrators in general. The results of a previous study (J. Kohl 
and T. Harro) of special education administrators in general were ^ 
used as a baseline from which to make comparisons. Among the findings 
were significant differences between the two groups in the areas of 
age, training, and age at first appointment to an administrative 
position. Results suggested that within the' parameters studied, the* 
SIC* network is representative of special education programs in 
general and that, in' areas where differences were notjpd, the SLC 
administrators showed more a^ctive involvement in the /conduct of"' their 
programs than did special education administrators in general. (A 

, copy of the questionnaire is ' appended) . (D'LS) 
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-A si/rvey of special education administrators 

OF PROGRAHS FIELD TESTING THE SOCIAL LEARNING CURRICULUM 



Intrdduction 



7 - ^ . 

The Curriculum Researoli and Development Center in Mental Retardation 

has as its /mission the development , 'field testing, evaluation and revision 
of an 1nn(^d^ive educational program in social learning for educationally 
handicapped/ students. The Center began its operat"|on in 1966, Field 
testing of/ the Social Learning Curriculum was initiated in the fall of 
1968.' The! focus of the curriculum, ^social adaptation, made it necessary 
to find a/ wide range of locations, encompassing many different demographic 
variables, in which the curriculum materials would be used and evaluated. 
This was necessary since the rules for "appropriate behavior that con- 
stitute social adaptation differ from place to place. With the substan- 
tial number' of sites to be involved in field testing, it was necessary to 
desi^i a field test model (Goldstein, M.,'^ 1976) that included key special 
education personnel at regional-, state and local levels. 

Fie/ d Test Network Structure » 

In field testing, the local special education administrator plays a 
pai^ticularly important role. It is through this individual that field 
tlsiing was initiated-/ Contacts were made with special' education adminis- 
trators in all regions of the United States. The purposes of these con- 
tacts were to makje local special education ajiministrators aware of the 
Social Learning Curriculum and to give therp the option to involve their 
programs in field testing the curriculum. Some chose to involve 



thenselves ajid their professional s£affs in the field test; others did 
not. The partictpants in field testing were, thus, a self-sele.cted group. 

To tnrtiate field testing, the special education administrator signed 
intent form indicating his wi.llingness to have his teachers participate. 
Since the special education^ administrator is traditiofrally involved with 
policies, priorities, and btfdgets, it w.as'felt that requirjng his direct 
involvement in field tes^t activities would be unrealistic. Thus, the ad- 
ministrator is considered an important participant in field testing, but 
within the constraints of \\\^ professional responsibilities, in the school 
system. He was' asked to designate a fieK test advisor (FTA), -a special 
education supervisor, to coordinate field test activities at the local 
level and to„ act as liaison to the Curriculum Center staff. 

Consideration of different educational roles and responsibilities led 
to the selection of the specfal education supervisor as the person to co- 
ordinate .field test efforts at the local level since/the sueprvisory role 
is mo§t congruent v^ith the tasks that need to be accomplished in field 
testTng. These.tasks include the provision of (1) a v.ariety^of support 
activities for teachers involved in field testing (classroom observation 
and feedback, assistance with currictrium implementation and evaluation, 
among others), and (2) in-service ^^ing. 

The communication channels used for field testing are shown in 
Figure K Although' the special education supervisor (field test advisor) 
and the special education teachers (field test teachers) are the principal 
personnel involved in field test efforts, their involvement would not be 



possibfe without the commitment and support of the individual responsible 

for admintstering the local special education unit. The administrator is 

* / * • 

kept informed of.all activities^ 'concerned with field testing through his 

• ». • ' 

supervisor, and teachers. 

^ / - . Figure 1 

Field test Network Comtiuni cation Channels-' 
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* The special education administrator facilitates his program's in- 
volvement in field testing by arranging for teachers to attend meetings 
and workshops associated wi-th th€ implementation of the curriculum. H$ 
also makes possible the recognition of fiyeld test'teacl)ers' special pro- 
fessional contributions, either through Ahe provision of in-service credit . 
for their involvement in field testing ior in other ways that a,re meaningful 
to the teachers. Thus, the ^pecial education administrator is, indeed, an 
important individual in the field test process and one who has a great 



deal^ of' influence on the quality of participation of his staff in fifeld 
test activities. 

Objectives ef the Study 

•As discussed earlier, the nature of Social Learning Curriculum con- 
tent required that diverse educational settings, encompassing a broad 
range of demographic variables, be involved in field testing* Thus, one 
objective of this study was to determine how representative the SLC net- 
work was*of special education programs in general^ using general informa- 
tion abput ^e program and the /:ommunity setting. 

Further, since special education administrators play a critical role 
in initiatT'ng field testing in their programs, ajid since SLC acJministVa- 
tors are a self-selected group, a second objective of this study was to 
examine if the factor of self-selection was in some way meaningful. 
Specifically, were there personal and/or professional characteristics of 
SLC administra.tors , or ways ia which they perceive their administrative . 
role, which distinguish them from special education administrators in 
general? ^ C * • 

'The results of a study by Kohl and Marro (1971 ) .provided a means' to 
investigat:e these issues and to maijce comparisons between SLC administrators 
and special education administrators in general, In that study, an e^ten- ^ 
Jive questionnaire was formulated to yield specific information "about the 
special education administrator, the setting in which he works, and his 



* 
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perceptions of his role and responsibilities,. Kohl and Marro Reported a 
response rate of 1066, which they estimated included approximately two^ 
thirds of all special education administrators at the time that the study 
w?is undertaken in 1969 (p. 1-4) • The data from their study served as a 
baseline to compare the results of an adapt-ation of their questionnaire 
completed by SLC administrators whose programs were involved in field • 
testing the Social Learning CurriculOm during the 1974-1975 academic year. 

•Method • ' ^ 

t 4 

Of the 76 items in the Kohl-Marro questionnaire, 52 were adjudged to be 
irrelevant to this study by independent reviewers. Items retained re- 
ferred to program characteristics, experience and professional preparation, 
and program supervision. ' 

The 2€-item adaptation of the Kohj-Marro questionnaire was sent .to 73' 
SLC network adrninistrators whose teachers were participating in field 
testing during the 1974-1975 academic year. The questionnaires were sent* 
by way of the Field Test Advisor, a policy consistent with the Center's 
procedure of sending all communicant ion to fie?d test sites through the FTA. 
Usable questionnaires were' received from 48 administrators; a 66% response 
rate/. 

^ Responses to the survey^ were s^jbjected to two types of analysis: (a) 

the perce^itage of response for each question; and (b) a chi square test of 

association for' 25 of the 26 questions to determine if differences between 

the two grogps of administrators were significant. 

« 



Results and Discussion 



r • 

General Program Information and Demographic Characteristics 

It was expected that there would be no significant differences^ be- 
tween the two groups of respondents to Vestions'regarding general program 
information or demographic characteristics. In Table 1 th^e responses to 
questions in both' categories are siiQwn. 

Responses' to questions dealing with the special educatitfn adminisfef^- 
tor's employer, title, size and composTtion of conrmunity, and the average , 
daily membership in general education show no significant differences be- • 
'tween the two groups of administrators. 

r ? ' . 

However,. while the size of the total enrollment reported by both 
groups 0^ administrators is similar, the size of reported special educa- 
tion enrollment differed substantially, SLC programs served more excep-^ 
tional students (p<06)' This finding may be explained, in part, if one 
closely examines the responses to the question concerning community size. 
Although' the chi square test shows no significant differences, a greater 
proportion of SLC respondents administered programs in large urban areas. 
Typically, urbaji areas provide more', and more varied, types of services 
for handicapped individuals than are provided in less populated areas. 
"■ This is supported by information in Table 2 which shows the types of ex- 
ceptionality, by level, for which administrators ha* responsibil ity. More 
SLC^ administrators were 'responsible for programs serving^more exceptix)n- 

alities, and at more levels, than were respondents to the Kohl-Marro study. 

J 

..A further explanation may be that conditions in special education changed 



Table ] \ . - ' — 

^ General. Program Information and' Demographib Characteristics* 



By whom are you employed? 

Local Sthobi District 
County-wide SchooT District 
Oth^r 

... i ; ' c 

What is. the official title used in your school 

system to- designate your pasition? 

> . ■ Director of Special Education 

Coordinator of Special Education 

. SupervisoV' .of Special Education' 

Other* . . ' 

How would you chara(iterize the- corrfnunity which your ^ 

school distrift jerve's? 

"Large citj \ 500,000 + 
Small citvl i 10,000 - 499,999 
Small towrj \ 1 ,000 - 9,999 
Other 



Percentage 
Kohl-Marro SLC Network 



.Stq- 



How would you characterize your school district 
population? ^ i ^ 

Wide diversity .in cultural backgrouncl 
Some diversljty in cultural background 
• Typical hetjetogeneous community 
Other ^ ' ' . " ' ^ 

\ ,1 / 

What is the total puptTj enVollrrient A.O.M. of the 
schooT districtls") yoii Iserve? 

1 - -7-49^ 
8,000 - 49399 

50,000 + : 

i 

What is the total pupil enronment A,D,M, of your 
special education progt^alii? 

1 - 199 

. 200 - 999 

1 ,000 + 

How many full-time eqL(.i\lalent special education posi' 
tions are under your dirpttion, not counting your own? 
0-24 
25' - 49 

50 - 99 1 * 

100 + 

1 

Which of the following personnel are available to , 
special education full time? Check all that ^pply. 

Pi;;ogram Directors or Supervisors 

Psychologist 

Curriculum Specialist 

School Social Worker 



-61 
15 
24- 



29 
14 
13 
44 



7 

■49 
29 
15 



3P 
24 
21 

19 



38 
51, 
11 



30 
42 

19 



60 
20 
13 
8 



40 
43 
14 
27 



58 
19 
23 



aa. 

15 
4 

4.3 



13 
49 
23 
15 



32 
36 
19 
13 



41) 
44 
16 



32 
36 

32 

y 

29 

25 

15 

■30 



60 
63 
38 
46 



i 



p<.06 



p<.05 



p<.05 




The number of respondents .to the Kohl-Marro study was between 953 and 1060 for 
Table 1 ; the number of respondents was between 46 and 48. * . / ^ 
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. Table 2 

TYPES OF EXCEPTIONALITY, BY PROGPy^Yl' LEVEL* 



\ 



Type of Exceptionality 



Program Level 




Pre-school Education 


48 / 
/ 24 


50 / 


50 / 
/ 17 


42 / 
/ 20 


38 / 


1 V 

40 / 


10 / 
/ 4 


/ 13 


Kitidergarten 


73 / 
/ 50 


71 / 


69 


50 / 
/ -34 


46 ./ 
/ 35 




15/ 
/ 10 


56/ 

✓ * 
/ 35 


Elementary Education 


75 / 
/ 71 


90 / 
/ 87 


77 / 
/ 66 


56 / 
/ 51 


50 / 
/ 53 


69 / 
/ 62 


23 / 
/ 20 


77 / 


Intermediate Education 


75 / 
/ 66 


90 / 
/ 84 


75 / 
y/ 59 


56 / 
/ 48 


48 / 
/ 50 


67 / 
/ 55 


23 / 
/ '18 


11/ 
/ 53 


Secondary Education 


71 / 
/ 55 


81 

/ 77 


63 / 
/ 11 


48 / • 
/ 43 


44 / 
/ 46 


63 / 
/ 44 


/ 16 


67-/ 
/ 39 



Note* SLC respondents' data is nresented in the unshaded area. , 
" An "other" category was includeci in the survey- However* the resnons%s were so diverse that' 
the category was omitted from this table- 

// * 




between the tim^ of the Kohl-Marro study, 1969, and. the present stujdy, 
1975. ' I» the period between 1969 and 19.75, many handicapped ctfildren 

hitherto excluded from school were given accesf to special education. 

Responses to two quest'ions •concernirrg the number of full-time 'equi-"^ 
valent personnel under the direction of the special .education administra- ^ 
tor, and the types of professional personnel external to the classroom who^ 
are available* to the special educatipn- program, show significant differ- 
ences (p<.05 for both questions). These results are consistent with find- 
.ings that SLC administrators had larger special .education enrollments and 
administered prosrams for more -areas of exceptionality. Therefore, they 
had greater numbers of insti^ctional staff ,3ncl of. other full-time profes- 
sional personnel available to accommodate the larger number of exceptional 
students in their programs. ^ ^ 

When the SLC field ^st network was organized', a wide range of loca- * 
tions incorporating diverse demographic characteristics was sought. 
Tables 1 and 2 show that -the SLC sites' may be considered to be reasonably 
representative of special education programs in general. A^trend was noted, 

\ ' ' ' • • • 

however, toward involving more large cities in field testing which may 
account for the' differences . <| 

In Table 3, the personal characteristics and educa^tional* backgrounds 
of the two groups of administrators are compared. While the proportion of 
'female to male administrators is higher^ for SLC administrators, 'the differ- 
ences are not signficant. SLC administrators wer§ significantly younger ' 
(p<.06). In addition, significantly more SLC administrators pursued their 



J 
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Personal" Characteristics* - 
and ^ 
EducdtioniT Background 



What is^ your sex? - 
Male 
[^ale 

What is your age? 

Less than 35 ' " 

• 35 - 49 
50 + 

What is your highest degree? 

Bachelor's Degree ^ 
' - Master's Degree 

Master's Degree plus 
Doctor's Degree 

What was your graduate major?- 

Special Education , - . 
Educational Administration 
Other 



Percent age 
Kohl-Marro S 

' • 72 
28 



17 
54 

2.9 



5 

30 
52 
13 



23 
23 
54 




2 

T5 
65 
19- 



42 

22 
36 



* The number of residents to the 'Kohl -Ma rro study was between 
1041 and 1065 for Table 3; the number of SLC respqndents was 
- between 45 and 48. 




education beyond master's level study (p <06) . It was also found that 
more SLC adrntnis-trators majored 1n special education at the graduate level 
Jm1n1strators who participated In the Kotil-Marro stud^ (p<05). 
,4 deals w1tf\, the-pro|ess1onal background A)f the administrators. 
iererices\/efe found between the two' groups In the position hefS 
pr1o^4o becoming a special education administrator. .Significant dlffer- 
enoes were noted on questions related to* age of first appointment as an 
administrator (p*^.6oi), and the numbfer of years of experience as j s'pe- 
•cial ediicatiorr administrator (p<.'oi). SLC administrators were younger 
at time Of first appointment, and reported more years of experience as 
special education administrators. While these dj^ta appear to be Incon- 
sistent with the youth of the' groups (see -Table 3), they. may be explained 

r • . ■ , > 

by th§ rel"at1vely early age at which SLC administrators were appointed to 
their first administrative positions. 

Further, Table 4 shows significant differences between the two groups 
of respondents with respect toSpemberships In general education and spe- 
cial education professional organizations (p<.001).. SLC administrators 
more often belonged to special education professional organizations. 

Administrators* Perceptions of Their Substantive 
Roles and Responsibilities * . 

Eight questions dealing with "substantive role and responsibilities" 
* are Included In Table 5. Four af the questions relate to the admlnlstif'a- 
tor's perceptions of his administrative behavior; four questions are 
concerned with the- administrator 's opinions of factors Influencing the 
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Table 4 



r 



•Professional Characteristics'* 



Percentage " Siq._ 
Kohl-Marro SLC Network 



What position did you hold immediately prion to 
your f4rst special education administration 
position? 

^ Teacher of mentally retarded 

School psychologist 
Other ' 

At what age were you appointed to i^our first 
^ special education administration position? 
Less'than 35 ■ 
.. 35 - 49 ^ 
50 + \ 

Counting the present year, how many years ^have , 
you been a special education administrator? . 
1 - 3 years ^ 
4-9 years 
* 10 - 19 years 
20 + years ^ 

Of 

Counting the 'present school year, what is the 
total 'number of years of experience you hav^ had 
in teaching, supervision, a§d administration? 

10 - .19 years 

20 - 29 years 

Other 

'i 

In which professional associations do you hold 
memberships this year? Check all that apply. 
National Education Association 
.State Education Association 
Locaiil Education Association - 
•Council for Exceptional Children ' 
Council of Administrators of Special 
Education o 



17^ 

68 



41 
50 
9 



40 
37 
20 
3 



46 
24 
30 



63 

74- 

68 

69 

39 



19 
15 
• 66 



64 
28 
8 



19 
45 
30 
6 



44 
37 
19 



29 
21 
21 
81 
63 



p<.om 



p<.01- 



p<.001 



The number of respondents to the KohT-Marro study was between 91^ and, 
for Table 4; the number of SLC respondents was between 45 and 47. 
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Table '5 



-. Perceptions of Substantive Role and Re'sponsibilities 



What is ybur/^understanding of the administration's view ^ 
(4.8., central "office) of the place of the ^s^ciaT edu- 
cation administrator in your school system? ^ 

The special pduc^^ion administrator is recognized 
'publiclyv. as the n^ad of the special education pro- 
gram with consid^jhable authority to .plan, organize, 
budget, and/'otTierwise control the prog-ram. 
The special education administrator fs viewed as a 
. staff officer,, assigned primarily to carry out 

y / established policies. He isgiven some latitude 
in planning for his program i3rea. . 
Other 

What part do h^^s play, as a special education 
admiriistrator, in developing educational policy? ' ^ 
l aTH'-asked to comment upon- policies developed 
» by th^e^ central office atnd ge't some encouragement*'' 
to prqpdse new policies. ^ ■ \ 
I am encouraged to suggest new policies and 
invited to present my views^ di^i'^tly to the 
board' of education or through the superin- * 
• tendent of schools. ^ 
)ther ^ ' ' 



^To what extent do you have responsibility for 
supervision and instruGtionral improvement of your 
speciaj education progr^am? 

I have^ primary responsibility. 

I am partly responsib^lje . 

Other. ' • ' 

What part do you play in shaping "the curriculum of 
the special education program?--" ' > 
\ follow closely the program of special educa- 
tion, bui exert som^s^ influence upon developing 
the edu^ati(5Yial program. ^ * • 

Teachers, administratars / and. resource persons 
plan and develop cooperatively the content of 
the special education progr^im. ^ 
Other 

What part do you play in determining pupil nlacement in 
the special education program? 

I work constantly with tthe s faff to utilize a 
flexible approach'to- pupil placement. ^ , 

T W^ use a^screening committee. 



Other' 



r 



Pgroentage 
Kohl -Marro SLC Network 



Sig. 



58 



35 



31 



63 



70- 
26 
4 



29 
68 



50 

35 
15 



68 



30 



22 
76 



p<.05 



85 
15 



p<.05 



/ 10 
88 



p.<.01 



54 

29 
17 



16' 
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Perceptions of Substantive Role and Responsibilities (Cont'd) 



Kohl-Marro 



Percen tage 

^LC Network 



What part do you play in determining the specific 
teaching methods used by teachers? 

While each staff member largjely determines the 
methods he^uses^ Tarn consulted and offer 
suggestions as I see^fit. 
Instruction' supervisors and resource persons keep 
a. close watch on raethods to assure' that the 
' better me*thods are used. Whfle I assist in 
• ,thils procedure, teachers look to them for direc- . 
^'ti^ and help in instructional methods. 

Ot|iert ' ' ^ . 
\ » ^ 

How do y^li appro^ach trying out educatipnal ideas? ( 
Since I like to experiment, I constantly encourage 

and help individuals to try innovations* ' 
I encourage o.ur staff to look for Jiew ideas; indivi- 

duals T6por-t them to our staff, we examine the 

research, discuss our situation and agree^on. how 

we C-an try out the proposed iijea. 
Other ^ . ' . 

In what way do yoy feel that you contribute most effectively 
to improvement of the special education program? 

By helping to create a climate in which teachers, indi- 
vidually or collectively, are encouraged to experiment 
w and share ideas. * ^ 

6i%orking with specialists and teachers in making the 

best use of available resources. ^ , 
By helping individual teachers and specialists take 
action on problems in their part of the program. 
, Other ' ^ 



54 



18 



28- 

30 
67 

'3 

52 

25 
16 



38 



.36 



26 



23 



69 



63 

17. 
8' 
12 



The number of respondents to the KoHI-^arro study was between 919 and 1057 for 
Table 5; the numbef of SLC respondents was between 46 and 48. 
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special education program. ^ 

SLC administrators' responses to four questions were /ound to be 
significantly different from responses, in the KoM-Marro study. All four 
questions were in the sub-category perceptions of administrative behavior 
and showed that SLC administrators saw themselves as more actively in- ^ 
volved in the conduct of their special education programs. 

Responses to the question concerning tbe d^elopment 6f educational 
policy suggt^t that more SLC administrators played an inflyehtial role'^in 
the formulation of educational policies and more often had aj^ess to their 
school boards (p<.05). Data concerning responsibilities for^'Sapervtsion 
and instruj?*ional tmpi^ovement further support the view of tihe SLC adminis- 
trator "as an actiye leader of the s^ecial education pri5gra|i (p,< ,p5). 
Data from the question concerned with shaping the curripulum suggest that 
significantly more SLC administrators were committed to cooperative ap- ' - 

proaches to curriculum planning and sought the involvemet^t of a wide range ' 

( 

of professional personnel within their programs 'for this ^act^vi ty (p<,01). 
Concerning teaching methods,, the data . indicate that more SLC administrators 
delegated responsibility for determining 'specific teaching methods to their 
superv.isory and resource personnel th^n did respondents to the 'Kohl -Marro 
study (p<.02). This is consistent with -tjie finding .that SLC administra- 
tors had more staff to whom they, might delegate responsibilities. Although 
a sizeable proportion of the respondents to both surveys allowed teachers 
to determine their own teaching methods^, the percentage was greater in the 
KohT-Marro study. A majority of respondents' in both studieS'indicated that 



thjey were considerejj by the central offictr to be the head of the special 
education program. However, a greater percentage of SLC adminis^tratprs 
were viewed as head of the program rather than as a staff officer carrying 
'out established" policies. For the question concerned with pupil place- 
ment policies, both groups of .administrators reported 'using collaborative ' • 
, approaches to determine pupi> p-lacement. No di/ferences were noted be- 
tween the two groups of admin^stra|^ relative to the administrator's 
approach to innovation. An emphasis' on establishing a climate conducive 
to • participation 'among members-of the professional staff was noted for 
both groups, in responCe %o the quest^ of how administrators perceived 
that they contributed to the improvement ;rff their special education programs. 
SLC administrators, however, showed a stronger trend toward making program 
^improvejnent a Jo.int venture in which more special^ education- personnel par-- 
ticipate^ 

, Summary and Conclusions 
The purpose "o? this study was to compare SLC programs, their adminis- 

\ 

\ trators ' personal and professional characteristics, and substantive re- 
sponsibilities with special education programs and administrators in general. 
* This was accomplished by adapting the questionnjf'ire used by Kohl and Marro 
(1971) in their Normative Study of the Administrative Position in?' Speci-al 
Education . The adapted questionnaire was sent to SLC administraSqrs j the 
rate of response was 66- percent (N=48).^ . . / ' 

It wa>-^ticipated that there would be nq significant difference^ 
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between ^he two groups of administrators .on -Ractors reflected in general ' 
program information an(^ demographic characteristics. The questions dealing 
with the special education administrator's employer, title, size of com- 
murtity, and average daily membership in general education showed no 
significant differences between the two groups. Thus, the SLC field test 
network* was considered to ^be. representative of special education programs 
in general on these dimensions. However; the data showeU significa'nt ; 
differences oil questions related to the number of full-time special .educa- 
^tion positions, the number of full-time support personp^ , and the average 
daily membership in the special education program. It is possible that 
sample bias, in favor of urban school districts, may have accounted for 
these differences. Urban school districts may* hav^ been slightly over- 
represented in the SLC field test network because their larger personnel 
resources increase the probability that at least a portion of the^indivi- 
'duals will be responsive to trying out a 'curriculum innovation. 

Significant differences were noted between the two groups in the 

« 

areas of-age, tra^j'ng, and age atNfirst ajDpoin^tment to an administrative 
position. ^ In addition, it was found that SLC adnrinistr^tors had signifi- 
cantly more years of experience as special education administrators, and 
that significantly more of them majored in special, education. A larger pro-' 
portion of SLC administrators also belonged to special education organizations. 

It f/as anticipated* thatVthere y/ould be signtfifcant differences be- 
tweerv the two groups of administrators in their perceptions of their sub- 
stantive roles and responsibilities. The areas where SLC administrators 
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differed significantly from special education administrators 'in general 
were fhose which dealt directly with administrative leadership behavior. 

SLC administrators indicated that €hey exert more influence over their 

\ ■ ' 
special education programs. \ 

.In conclusion, the data from this study suggest that within the para- 
meters^studied the SLC net'wl^k is, ii3 important way.s", representative of 
special education programs in gener<i1. The data firther suggest that, in 
^ areas where differences were noted, the SLC administrators show6d ihore ^ctiv 
involvement in the conduct. of their prpgrams than did administrators who" 
participated thfe Kohl and Marro study. 

Further research should be 'directed toward studies pf the special edu- 
cation administrator, with particular attention to aspects of his role tRat 
are affected by the organizational structure within which he functions. * 

Generally, a greater , understanding is needed of the qualitative aspects of 

■ /■ > ■ 

/special education administration which make the special education adminis- 



trator's role unique. 

3 
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APPENDIX 1 



ADMINISTRATORS' SURVEY 



Name: 



Title: 



Schoiol District:^ 
Address: 



SECTION li GENERAL INFORMATION 
1. By whom are you employed? (Check one.) 



Local school district 
County-wide school .district 
Educational Cooperative Unit 
County-wide Intermediate Unit 
Multi-county Intermediate Unit - 
Other t specify): 



What is the official title used in your 
school system to designate your posi- 
tion? 



Director of Special Education 
Special Education Consultant . * 
Coordinator of Special Education 
'Supervisor of, Special Education 
'director of Pupil Personnel Services 
Other (specify) :1_ . 



Check below the areas of exceptionality, 
by leveU for which yoli have administra- 
tive responsibility. 



PROGRAM 
LEVELS 



Pre- 
school 



Kinder- 
garten 



Elemen- 
tary 



Inter- 
mediate 



Secon- 
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to 
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C 
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Which of ^he following personnel are ^ 
available to special e4ucation on a 
full-time basis? Check-all that apply. 



What is the total pupil enrollment A.D.M. 
pf the school district(s)' you serve? 



Mhd^t is the total pupil enrollment A.D.M. 
of\your special education program? 



How many full-time equivalent special 
education positions are under your v 
direction, not counting your own? 



Program Directors or Supervisors 
Psychon}etrist 
Psychologist 

Physical Education Specialist 
'Media Specialist 
Curriculum Specialist 
School Sod^il Worker 
Psychiatrist f 
School Physician 
School Nurse 
Director of Research 
] Director of Transportation 
Itinerant Teachers 



8. How would you characterize the cqpunity 
which your school district servesr? 



c 



10. 



11 



i 



12. 



14. 



Large city 
] Small city 
Smjll toyn 
Village 
Rural 
Rural 



500,000+ 
10,000 - 499,999 
1 ,000 " 9,999 
100 " 999 
mostly farm 
not farm 



9. How would you characterize your school 
district population? ' 

[l^^Wide diversity in cultural background 
{] Some diversity in cultural background 
. [] Homogeneous in cultural backgrounds; 
predominantly 'disadvantaged 
[] Homogeneous in cultural backgrounds; 

few disadvantaged % . 
[] Typical heterogeneous Qommunity 



SECTION II: PERSONAL IflFORMATION 
What is your sex? ^ 
[] male fema^le 



What is your age? 

[] under 35 ^ [] 50 



64 



G 35 - 49 [] 65 or older 

What is your highest Begree? 



Bachelor* s degree 
Master's degree 
Master'^ degree plus 
Education Specialist' s' degree 
Doctor's degree 



13. What was your graduate major? 



At what age were you appointed to your 
first special education administration 
position? 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



Wh,at position did you hold inmediately 
prior to your-first special education 
administration position? 



(elementary) 
(secondary) 



Classroom teacher 
Classroom teacher 
Speech therapist 
Guidance counselor ' 
Teacher of mentally retarded 
School psychologist 
Teacher of emotionally disturbed 
OTHER (specify): 



Counting the present school year, 
what is the total number of years of 
experience you have had in teaching, 
supervision and administration? • 



Counting the present year, how many 
years have you been a special educa- 
tion administrator? 



In which professional .associations do 
you hold membership this^year? (Check 
al 1 that apply. ) 

National Education Association 
State Education Association 
Local Education Association^ 
Council for Excepti.onal Children 
Rhi Delta Kappa or Phi Lambda Theta 
Council of Administrators of 
Special Education 
'[] American Federation of Teachers 
[] American Association on Mental 

Deficiency 
[] American Education Research 

Association 
[] American Association of Supervision 

and Curriculum Development 
[] American Psychologica-1 Association 
[] Other (specify): ^ 
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III; PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 



20. 



21, 



What 'is your. understanding of the adminis- 
tration's^ view (ire. central office) of ^ 
the place of the special education adminis- 
trator in your school system? 

t] The special education administrator is 
-recognized publicly as the head of the 
' special education program with consi- 
derable authority to plan, organize, 
budget, and otherwise control the program. 

[] The special education administrator is 
viewed as a staff officer, assigned pri- 
marily to carry out established policies. 
He is given some latitude in planning for 
his program area. 

[] The special education administrator is 
neither encouraged nor authorized to pro- 
ceed independently to alter program in 

\ any significant manner. 



What part do you play, as a special education 
administrator, in developing educational 
policy? 

[] I am not consulted. 

[] IV am asked to comment upon policies devel- 
oped by the central office and get some 
encouragement to propose new policies. 

[] I am encouraged to suggest new policies 
'invited to present my views directly to 
the board of education or through the 
superintendent of schools. 



To what extent do you have responsibility for 
supervision and instructional improvement of 
your special education program? 

[] I have primary Responsibility. 



^2 



23. 



24. 



[] I am partly responsible. 

[] I have little responsibility. 
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What part do you play in determining 
pupil placement in the special educa- 
tion program? 

[] Students are placed in accordance 
with required system-wide poli- r 
cies. I exercise little influence. 

[] I work constantly with the staff * 
to utilize a flexible approach to . 
student placement. v 

[] It is the responsibility of the 
staff to develop and maintain 
pupil placement policies. I exer- 
cise little influence. 

[] We use a screening committee. 

What part do you play in shaping the 
curriculum of the special education 
program? 



[] 
[] 
[] 



I follow closely the program of 
special education without specifi- 
cally trying to influence its 
development/ 

I follow closely the program of 
special education but exert some 
influence upon developing th6 
educational program. ' 

Teachers, administrators, and 
resource persons plan and develop 
cooperatively the content of the 
special education program. 



What part do you play in determining 
the specific teaching methods used by . 
teachers? 

[] Each individual determines his own 
methods; I have little part in 
making decisions . 

[] Although no one can make all deci- 
sions alone, I try to keep watch 
upon specific methods and to make 
sure that the better methods are 
, used. 

[] While each staff member largely ^ 

determines the methods he uses, I 

am consulted and ^ffer suggestions 

as I see fit. * 
* 

(Qxxestion 24 continues on page 23) 



[] Instruction supervisors and resource 
persons keep a close watch on methods • 
to assure that the better methods are 
used. While I assist in this proce- 
du^e, teachers look to them for direc- 
tion and help in instructional methods. 

[1 Ultimately each individual makes his 
own decisions, but we depend a great^ 
deal upon group decisions. 

How do you approach trying out new educa- 
tional ideas? ' 

[] Since I like to experiment, I, 
constantly encourage and help 
individuals to try innovations. 

[] I encourage our staff to look for 
new ideas; individuals report them 
to our staff, we examine the research, 
discuss our situation and agree on how 
we can try out the proposed idea. 

[] I am inclined to think that^more 
attention should be paid to the 
established special education pro- 
gram ;^ too many new ideas tend to H 
upset the program. 

[] Other .(specify): 



26. In what way do you feel that you 
contribute most effectively to 
improvement of .the special education 
program? 

[] By working wi'th specialists and 
teachers in making the best iVse 
of available resources. 

[] helping individual teachers 
and specialists take action on 
problems iri their part of the 
.program.' 

'[-] By. my own careful study and re- 
search of the program. 

[]• By demonstratfon teaching. 

t [] By helping, to create a climate 
*^ in which teachers, individually 
or 'collectively, are encouraged 
to experiment and share ideas. 



[] By helping the staff to discover 
and use better instructional 
materials. 

[] By continuous study of the factors 

in our program which affect 
' learning or instruction and re- 
lating my finding^ to the staff. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION! 
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